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Tests and the arms race 


A MAJOR CHALLENGE 


When the Russians conducted their series of atmospheric nuclear tests last 
autumn, Mr. Harold Watkinson, Minister of Defence, said: “ None of us can 
but be appalled by the callous and cruel way in which the Russians have 
restarted this contamination of the atmosphere.” 

At last year’s Labour Party conference, Mr. George Brown said the Labour 
Party opposed nuclear tests “no matter who resumed them” and solemnly 
condemned “ the actual reality of poisoning humanity while the world is still 
at peace.” 

Nowlihe Americans have started off a new round of tests. President Kennedy, 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell are all cquaily reluctant about it but, they 
assure us, further tests are necessary to “ maintain the security of the free 
world” and to “ preserve world peace.” 

Just what are the United States and British Governments doing together out 
in the South Pacific? The Russian tests, according to Dr. Linus Pauling, the 
Nobel prize-winning chemist, had the following effects : 

** 160,000 children will be born with gross physical and mental defects during 
the next few generations. The carbon 14 produced will cause an estimated 
total of 4,000,000 stillbirths, embryonic, nco-natal or childhood deaths and 
children with physical and mental defects. These 4,000,000 victims will be 
spread out over some score of generations assuming the human race survives. 
The fission products will also damage human beings now living in such a way 
that between 200,000 and 1,000,000 will have their lives cut short by radia- 
tion-produced diseases such as leukaemia.” 

Are Pauling’s figures right ? The truth is that very little is known about the 
genetic effects of atmospheric nuclear tests. One of the Government’s chief 
scientific advisers has said that, although he himself would put the damage 
done by nuclear tests somewhat lower than Pauling, he could not say for 
certain that Pauling was wrong. 

The United States Government has said that fall-out from the American test 
series will be Jess than that from the Russian tests. 

What does this mean ? 

That the American tests are completely harmless ? 

Why then is Kennedy so very reluctant to hold them ? 

Why has the US Public Health Service taken such elaborate precautions to 
check radiation levels in food and milk throughout the United States ? 

If the tests are not completely safe, with how many lives, with how many 


deformed and stillborn children are we paying for the “security” of the 
Western world ? 

The tests present a major challenge to CND and the Committee of 100. If 
they are to act as a brake on the race towards war, they must protest power- 
fully enough to make some impression on the Government now. They must 
embarrass the Government both at home and abroad. If they are to reach 
out to a wider circle of people and involve them in the campaign, now is the 
ume to do so. 

Many people who are not yet unilateralists are worried about the tests, par- 
ticularly mothers of young children. Their support should be enlisted for an 
immediate campaign. 

But the tests will end; the Campaign must show people too that nuclear tests 
are an inevitable part of the arms race and that the only way to break through 
the vicious circle of testing by East and West is unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons by Britain. 

CND, the Committee of 100, and the women’s groups can co-operate in build- 
ing up local campaigns using a wide variety of methods: these might include 
conventional methods like collecting signatures to a mass petition, letters, tele- 
grams and deputations to local health officers. They might also include more 
dramatic symbolic actions like marches and vigils. One very effective move 
would be for a group of mothers to undertake a protest fast. Token indus- 
trial action, like that planned by workers in Manchester and Liverpool, could 
have a big impact and open up the idea of industrial action for political ends. 
If all sections of the community could be brought into the protest movement 
a much stronger political threat would be presented to politicians supporting 
tests. To involve ordinary people in protests the policy and propaganda of 
the campaign would have to be moderate in tone and well argued. Every 
person in the district should be given a leaflet explaining the facts about fall- 
out and showing the link between tests and the arms race. The campaign 
must oppose the resumption of Russian as well as the continuation of the 
American tests. 

CND and the Committee of 100 might even create ad hoc groups with wider 
backing to conduct the campaign against tests. These groups could not have 
a pure unilateralist policy, but neither would they constitute a new “ move- 
ment,” but they would provide opportunity for discussion between unilater- 
alists and people usually separated from the campaign by emotional barriers 
erected on both sides, and might result 
in the strengthening of CND. 

Every district could try out its own ap- 
proach. In militant industrial areas 
like Merseyside and the Clyde cam- 
paigners could revive the tradition of 
political strikes. In Exeter they might 
try to make contact with Liberals and 
Conservatives. In some areas civil dis- 
obedience would be suitable; in others 
a march might be revolutionary enough. 
If the local campaigns are strong 
to create a real drive towards more 
radical action, the Committee of 100 
could attract a great deal of support 
and sympathy for a sit-down geared 
directly to the tests. 

But it is not enough to demonstrate. 
The British Government has given 
Christmas Island to the Americans for 
tests, the Labour Party has officially 
approved, the national press has 
accepted this without protest - and so 
far the unilateralists have made no real 
difference to the situation. We need 
to ask serious questions about the 
future of the campaign. We cannot 
hope to end tests and the arms race 
until we have evolved a sound political 
theory relating immediate action to 
our long term aims. 
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Lectures 


Maurice Cranston, M.A., on ‘* Locke on Liberty 
and Toleration."" Sun., May 6, at ti a.m. S.P.E.S. 
Conway Hall, W.C.!. Questions. 


23-year-old pacifist and vegetarian seeks com- 
panion(s) for hiking, bike or car holiday end Sept. 
beg. Oct. Pref. in Ireland. Box No. 80. 


“ Action for Life ’’ has been formed to implement 
the ideas of Bart do Ligt. Details from : Sam Cash, 
16 Verulam Avenue, London, E.17. 


Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces who seek information and advice as 
to their position may write to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley, Suasex. 


Daplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
otc. translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.1Jt. ENTerprise 3324. 


past 25 years to a reunion meeting on May 16. 
Details in Diary. 


"* Friends in the Peace Race," 
of speakers, Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 
Sunday, May 6, at 6.30 p.m. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWss Cottage 4904. 


Urgently wanted. Income Tax Expert to help legal 
team presenting case to Tax Tribunal on_ illegality 
of tax assessment in domestic and international law 
im relation to nuclear weapons and testing. Walker 
ARC 7200, 154 Corbyn St., N.4. 


International welcomes gifts of 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


War Resisters' 
foreign stamps. 88 


Work for Peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office, 10 a.m.—6 p.m., especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's Cross (Station), London, N.1. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


all are invited to come and discuss 
fatare policies and strategy for the 


Campaign 

for Nuclear Disarmament 
Jan Broome 
Peggy Duff 


Stuart Hall 
Mervyn Jones 


Central London 
Day School 


Saturday May 5 10 am/6 pm 


Mabatma Gandhi Hall 
Fitzroy Square W1 


Ties printed just below the knot with 
small black CND emblem, 


is quiet and unobtrusive), or 

grey, rust, and pale blue (emblem is bold 
and arresting). 

Badges in black and white on any 

coloured felt backing, guaranteed washable, 
suitable for sewing on scarves, 

rucksacks, jerseys, etc. 

Size 3}” diameter. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Campaign TieCo. 


Eastholme, Lansdowne Rd 
S Woodford, London E18 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s. a year, start 
now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


Pleasant bed-itter offered by widower (teacher) in 
small flat Earl's Court at reduced price to lady 
willing to face some responsibility. No assistance 


needed. Vacant shortly. Box No. 7 
To let. Fully-furnished houses. Willesden Green, 
N.W.2. Sleeps 6 adults - £15 per week. Available 


now. Minimum 6 months, Please ‘phone HAMp- 


stead 7586 after 6 p.m. 


Unfurnished, almost s/c spacious flat N.10 fer 
homely family, child 2-3 years welcome. 
for some help. TUDor 6267. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Business couple (CND) Ras unfurnished s/c flat 
N. London area. Box No. 79. 


Hollday Accommodation 

Brook Linn Guest House, Callander, Perthshire. 
Centre for Trossachs and mountain scenery.. Health- 
giving vegetarian meals (VCA). Special Family 
terms. Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: Callander 103. 


Czechoslovakia - August fortnight - £28. Limited 
offer to CND students and under 21s pref. in 
London, Home Counties area, to join small party 
i Contact : Sec. Barking YCND, 
Sunningdale Ave., Barking, Essex. RIP 3935. 


w 


Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Vegetarian. Food reform. 
Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south, Over- 
jooking greensward and the sea. Lilian and Aldo 
Vezza, Sandy point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. V.G.A. 
Member. 


Holiday Flatlets for vegetarians and non-smokers at 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station and shops; 
1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 258 Scott 
Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 


North Wales: Vegetarian and vegan guest house 
near mountains and _ sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost grown fmit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. ‘Bryn Tanat ’’ Guest 
House, Liansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure. 


Worthing : Mr. and Mrs. E. S, White, whose Tor- 
quay vegetarian establishment was so popular, wel- 
come guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 


Speaking and Writing lessons (correspondence, visit) 
5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Primrose Hill Rd 
London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 


For Sale 


The Bomb "’ and ND symbols. 
Josephs, 463 City Road, Birmingham, 17, 


1955 Francis Barnett 197 cc m/c. Offers. Also 
1947 Morris taxi, taxed and insured: MOT. £30. 
Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Situations Wanted 


Woman, 36, requires full-time situation London, 
typing, some shorthand, knowledge of scientific 
terminology, medical publishing or similar, Box 
No. 77. 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’ sent 
on request 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and ac 
112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than First Past 
Monday. (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis 

played advertisement. 


4-7 May, Fri.-Sat. 


Leistom Abbey, Suffolk: APF Retreat. 
Gt. James St, W.C.1. CHA 7476. 


Details : 


5 May, Saturday 


Bolton: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Spinners Halt, St. 
George's Rd., for march of mourning for victims 
of nuclear tests. CND. 


Hornsey, London: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Crescent Rd. 
for Street corner meeting and poster parade. C'tee 
of 100. 


Terry Chandler's birthday, Send him a card to 
Wormwecod Scrubs Prison, Du Cane Road, W.12. 


6 May, Sunday 

Londoa, N.W.1: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. Nancy Y. L. Richardson, Hugh Brock, David 
G. Woolgrove : ‘' Friends in the Peace Race.'' SoF. 


7 May, Monday 


Cambridge: 8.15 p.m. Guildhall. Jamea Cameron, 
Antoinette Pirie, George Thomas, M.P., Raymond 
Williams: ‘‘ Nuclear Disarmament or Nuclear After- 
math? Shall the Insects Inherit the Earth?" 
CND. 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Robert Bolt, Alan Lovell, Chris Farley : ** Civil 
Disobedience : The Second Year.’"" London C'tee 


° 
=e 


8 May, Tuesday 
Bradford: 7.30 p.m. Talbot Hotel, Kirkgate. De- 
bate : ‘‘CND Candidates?" Pro.: F. J. Corina. 
Con.: J. Wigglesworth. CND. 


East Sheen, S.W.14: Assemble 8 p.m. The Bull, 
Sheen Lane, for leaflet distribution. PPU 


Landon, W.1: 10 am. - 6 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Day School on future policies 
and strategy. Ian Broome, Peggy Duff, Stuart Hall, 
Mervyn Jones. Details: London Region CND, 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


10 May, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Discussion on Joint Pacifist 
Fortnight. PPU. 


11 May, Friday 


Blackbum: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Paradise 
Terrace, King St. Donald Groom: ‘ The Challenge 
of the Nuclear Age.’* SoF. 


East Molesey: 8 p.m. Carnarvon Rooms (opposite 
Hampton Court Bridge) ‘‘ Women Against the 
Romh,"’ Public Brains Trust: Mrs. FE. Briton, Prof. 
EF. H. S. Burhop, Hon. Stephen Cawley, Rev. G. 
Frazer. Chair: Mr. Peter Shea. 


London, N.W.1: 8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Eustoa a 
The Rt. Hon P. J. Noel-Baker, MP. 
niques of Disarmament, Geneva, 1962.'* Chai: 
Prof. Alexander Haddow, F.R-S. 


12-13 May, Sat-Sun 


London: 9.30 - 5.30. Ampton St., Gray's Inn Rd 
CND Constructive Service. Spades, rakes useful. 
Own food. 443 Fulham Rd., S.W.10. FLAxman 


12 May, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands: 3 p.m. Parish Hall. 


$ Charles 
H. Winter: ‘‘ The Practice of Peace.” 


Grange 


Hampstead, Londoma: 2 p.m. - 7 p.m. Friends’ 
Mtg. Hse., Heath Rd. Day School. CND. 


Kingstoa, Surrey: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mig. 
Hse., Eden St. Day School. 


aay 


London, N.t: 7.30 p.m. Claremont Central Mission, 
White Lion St. General Meeting London Group. 
IVS. 


Southgate, Londoa: 2 p.m. - 7 p.m. Arnos School, 
Wilmer Way. Day School. CND. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 am. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse.. 7 Worcester Gdns. Day School. CND. 


13 May, Sunday 


Battersea, London: 10 am. - 5 p.m. Battersea 
Town Hall, Lavender Hill. Day School. CND. 


The Three 
Day School. 


Leyton, Essex: 10 am. - 5 
Blackbirds, 640 Leyton High Ra 
CND. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd, King’s X. J. Cooke: “ Work of Pamuily 
Service Unita."’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellaw- 


Hyde Park, London: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Speakers’ 
Corner, for march to American and Russian 
Embassies, protesting against tests. Everyone wel- 
come. Women Against the Bomb. 


15 May, Tuesday 


East Sheen, S.W.141 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Rd. Richmond and Dist. PPU Mtg. 


16 May, Wednesday 


Bournemouth: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Fise., 
Avenue Rd. Derek Savage: ‘' Christianity, Peace 
and War.”’ APF. 


Landon, N.9: 8&8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Phil Moore and Barnaby Martin : 
““Half a Century of Working for Peace.’ Reunton 
meeting and 25th AGM. Edmonton PPU. 


17 May, Thursday 

x ; 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Ee etme Bisic Pracy: ‘* tbsen: A Modern 
Dyamatic Critic.’ PPU. 


Throughout American 


Tests 


Continuoas day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at the 
nicket line. "All enquiries: George Clark, ARE 
1239. Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER (284. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, 


BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
VYRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., NAME...... RSA TRRICRE REAR RE RO OH aRoaaRaSt 
Ea Sd stile di ERATE ADDRESS.2 tre tne ec 
Please insert my ad. in next............ issue(s). ce eeeeeees ceveseseeneneces sstasescstecaae seeneees 
t enclose P.O. value............ccc teen renee seeseees Mecnaeenenca tess 


jazzetry ND 


presenting young British jazz and poetry 


Christopher Logue 
Bernard Kops 
Adrian Mitchell 
Pete Brown 

Mike Horovitz 

Diz Disley 


with a modern jazz quintet introduced by 


George Melly 


Sunday May 6th 7 30 pm St Pancras Town Hall 


Tickets Res. 7s 6d Unres. 3s 6d, from London CND § Caledonian Rd London Ni 
Telephone bookings TERminus 0284, or at the door 
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At 4.45 p.m., British summer time, on Wed- 
nesday, April 25, the United States dropped 
a hydrogen bomb equivalent in explosive 
power to between 20,000 to one million 
tons of TNT near Christmas Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. A second bomb, of similar 
power, was exploded on Friday. 


in Washington a State Department spokes- 
man, Mr. Lincoln White, said that the 
United States shared the regret that many 
governments and people felt about the re- 
sumption of atmospheric tests. President 
Kennedy had taken the decision “ reluct- 
antly and with awareness of our respon- 
sibility as the most powerful defender of 
the free world and in the absence of an 
effective treaty to halt such tests.” 


This was the 184th nuclear test carried out 
by the United States and the 148th in the 
atmosphere, Plans are now in hand to hold 
20 to 30 further tests before the end of 
July under the programme known as 
* Operation Dominic.” Weapons tested will 
be mainly Polaris and Minuteman missiles. 
The Kennedy Administration is keeping the 
tests as secret as possible, and only the 
barest details are being released. News- 
paper reporters and all non-official per- 
sonnel are banned from the test site. 


A statement issued by the US Atomic 
Energy Commission said that fall-out from 
the present series of tests would be much 
less than that from the Russian tests last 
autumn. 


In a further statement they said: 
Long-lived radio-activity (strontium 90 


and cesium 137) in fall-out around the 
world during the spring and summer of 


US tests: 


world reactions 


1962 will be largely from the Soviet tests 
of 1961. Some short-lived radio-activity, 
such as iodine 131, from the United States 
tests will be detectable during and shortly 
after this series. However, since the 
nuclear yield (energy released) of the 
United States tests will be less than the 
Soviet 1961 tests, fall-out level from the 
United States tests will be considerably 
lower. 


Meanwhile the United States Public Health 
Service is carrying out an extensive check 
on fall-out dangers in the US. It has set 
up a network of stations to take samples of 
the air and of water and food, It has been 
given powers to condemn food contaminated 
by fall-out and, if necessary, to take 
emergency measures which are said to have 
“no peacetime precedent.” Sixty milk- 
collecting stations are also to be put into 
operation. 


The public health authorities do not expect 
fall-out to reach danger level, but, if it 
does, they have plans to warn mothers to 
give their babies dried foods rather than 
fresh milk. 


In Washington President Kennedy’s Admin- 
istration has said that it is sorry it bad to 
resume nuclear tests in the atmosphere, but 
it has reassured the American people that 
its diplomatic and propaganda defences are 
“as good as possible under the circum- 
stances.” 


US Embassies throughout the world have 
been provided with documented histories of 
the American efforts to secure a test ban 
treaty. The United States Information 
Agency and its Voice of America are 


making “special efforts’ to demonstrate 
the necessity of the tests. 

After its resumption of testing in the atmo- 
sphere the United States warned the 
neutral delegations to the disarmament con- 
ference at Geneva not to make any move 
to stop the talks. Such an act would be 
considered unfriendly. This threat, how- 
ever, did net prevent criticism. Mr. Abdel 
Fattah Hassan, of the UAR, read the mes- 
sage President Nasser had sent Mr. Khrush- 
chev last September, and added, ‘ Those 
words still fit today.” Mr. Lall, of India, 
said, “‘ We can find no valid excuse for the 
American tests, for the Soviet tests last 
autumn, and no valid excuse for (the con- 
ference’s) failure.” Mr. Zorin, of the 
USSR, accused the USA of “ fanning mili- 
tary hysteria,” and said that Russia would 
have to take “appropriate measures ™ (i.e., 
new tests). 


In Japan the government said that it 
opposed “any nuclear test by any nation 
for any reason,” and Mr. Kosaka, the 
Foreign Minister, handed the American 
Minister a Note of protest. A sitdown was 
staged in Hiroshima, and near Yokosuka 
naval base about 2,000 fishermen took part 
in a protest rally. A letter sent to President 
Kennedy and to Mr, Macmillan bore the 
signatures of 259 scholars, artists, writers 
and politicians. In Tokyo 2,500 students 
demonstrated outside the US Embassy. 


In Australia there were large demonstra- 
tions in Melbourne and Sydney, receiving 
messages of support from, amongst others, 
Archbishop Woods, Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and the nuclear physicist Sir Marcus Oli- 
phant: In New Zealand the President of 


In Britain: sit-downs, fasts, vigils 


The response in Britain to the United 
States’ resumption of testing in the atmo- 
sphere was immediate. Protests came from 
the Medical Practitioners’ Union, the presi- 
dent of the Methodist Conference, the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, the Fellowship 
Party, and the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom. Fifteen Labour MPs cabled toe 
Mr. Macmillan in the United States and 
to President Kennedy demanding that they 
should stop further tests and also cabled 
to Mr. Khrushchev not to resume tests. 
At the United Nations a petition was pre- 
sented by three representatives of the Al- 
dermaston March—Lord Boyd-Orr, Ritchie 
Calder and Mrs. Patricia Goldacre. 


There were demonstrations all over the 
country. In Glasgow fifteen members of the 
Scottish Committee of 100 staged a sit- 
down on the first floor of the American 
Consulate, and were arrested, charged with 
breaches of the peace. Two men got 30 
days’ imprisonment each, a woman was 
fined £20, and the other nine men and three 
women were fined £10 each. In Edinburgh, 
after a mecting addressed by, amongst 
others, Professor N. Kemmer, FRS, nearly 
a hundred people marched to the US Con- 


sulate to hand in a protest. 


In Cambridge the city’s largest political 
demonstration since Suez was held, num- 
bering well over 500 supporters, Committee 
of 100 supporters marched to a fall-out 
shelter in Brooklands Avenue and stuck a 
petition on the door. 

In Bristo! 15 supporters of the West Com- 
mittee of 100 maintained a 24-hour vigil in 
the south porch of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church. They are also calling for a sit- 
down at 8 p.m. on Friday, May 4, around 
a Bristol Bloodhound guided missile, which 
is standing outside the RAF careers infor- 
mation centre in Colston Avenue, 


In Liverpool's first sit-down 77 were 
arrested. The demonstration went smoothly 
in spite of threats from an organisation 
called “‘ The Militant Right Front.” One of 
the policemen making the arrests said that 
he was only fifteen miles away from Hiro- 
shima at the time of the atom bomb explo- 
sion. Magistrates refused to state the alter- 
native to the £2 fine—~it seems that Walton 
Gaol is embarrassingly full at present. On 
the same day the NW Region CND organ- 
ised a march and rally at Pierhead, Liver- 
pool. 


The Manchester Group Unitarian Peace 
Fellowship held a 24-hour vigil at the Ceno- 
taph, St. Peter’s Square. Reports of other 
demonstrations came from Cheltenham, 
Oxford, St. Ives, Brighton, Worthing and 
Eastbourne, 


In Stroud Laurence Hislam is holding a 
public fast outside the Subscription Rooms, 
where he will stay, taking only a little 
water, until he has got 1,000 signatures in 
support of his protest against the resump- 
tion of tests. Another fast has been held in 
Holloway Prison by Helen Allegranza, 
where she has refused food and withdrawn 
labour for a week “as a personal protest 
against the disregard for human life . . . 
as shown by our Government’s agreement 
with the resumption of nuclear tests.” 


In Leeds the North-East Committee of 100, 
appropriately, gave the police four minutes’ 
warning before blocking the main street 
with a sit-down. Supported by hundreds of 
bystanders 25 people were arrested. In 
court the very sympathetic magistrate en- 
couraged each demonstrator to make a full 
statenient, adding such remarks as “I am 
glad you have made that point.” After an 
adjournment the magistrate said that he had 
decided to make a compromise between his 
duty to the Jaw and his wider public respon- 
sibility. He imposed a uniform fine of £1, 
without costs and irrespective of previous 
convictions, 


Two hundred and two people were arrested 
in Grosvenor Square on Thursday night 
jast week, 

The demonstration, which had been called 
jointly by the London Region CND and 
the London Region Committee of 100, 
began quietly. At eight o’clock it was still 
light and a queue was formed on the south 
side of the Square, waiting to take their 
letters of protest into the American 
Embassy. Most people made the same sort 
of points in their letters: “It ll give the 
Russians an excuse to start again,” “. . 
add to the poison in the atmosphere,’ 
“ militarily unnecessary and morally inde- 
fensible.” One woman said, “I’ve written 
to Kennedy. [I’ve said that I’ve got five 
children and I’ve thanked him for what we 
are about to receive.” 

Shortly afterseight the first group walked 
to the Embassy with their letters. At first 
the assistant attache, Robert H. Lange, 
wanted to receive the letters on the steps of 
the Embassy, but after an argument he gave 
in, and with hardly any loss of face agreed 
to take the letters at the door of the 
Embassy. He received each letter with a 
little bow of the head, and by 9.30 had 
taken 1,600 letters, some bearing a great 
many signatures. 

After delivering its protests, each group of 
six went down the steps and joined the 
standing picket on the north side of the 
square. After the last letter had been deliv- 
ered a quarter of an hour passed. Someone 
started making a speech through a mega- 


’ 


phone condemning the tests. He was at 
once taken away by the police. Then quite 
suddenly a group of about half a dozen 
ran into the road and sat down. Imme- 
diately they were joined by several more 
to tremendous cheers. 


The police, although they were present in 
considerable numbers, did not seem to have 
expected a sit-down. At first they just 
dragged people out of the road as fast as 
they could and dumped them on the pave- 
ment, The applause turned to boos and 
deafening shouts, No more tests, no more 
tests, no more tests. A voice could just be 
heard saying, “This will turn into a riot. 
Please keep quiet.” For a moment the 
shouting died down. Then, “This is a 
police announcement. The Commissioner 
of Police . . .” and the rest was drowned 
in shouting. Again a voice asking for quiet; 
““, . an obstruction in Grosvenor Square. 
All persons are asked to leave or they. will 
be liable to arrest.” The shouting started 
again. George Clark managed to get the 
demonstration back to silence again with an 


appeal for no one to rise to any kind of 
provocation, 


The police lorries began to back up and the 
arrests began. When the first vanfu] left 
there was tremendous applause. Amongst 
the huge crowd of bystanders were the 
Hiroshima survivors, who had addressed the 
Hyde Park rally a few days previously. 
Miss Miyoko Matsubara said that in such 
a demonstration in Japan there would have 
been deaths, all the windows in the square 
would have been broken, and the Embassy 
would hardly have been left standing at the 
end of it. Mr, Hanabusa spoke of the 
people in Hiroshima who will die from the 
additional radiation in the atmosphere that 
will result from the new American test 
serics. 

At half-past ten traffic began to get through 
slowly on one side of the road and about 
a quarter of an hour later it was moving 
freely again. Soon afterwards the demon- 
stration was dispersed, leaving about fifty 
people for their all-night silent vigil outside 
the Embassy. 

On Friday those arrested appeared at the 
Marlborough Street Magistrates Court. 
They were fined £1 with 3 gns. costs or 
£2 with costs if they had previous convic- 
tions. Two women and one man who re- 
fused to pay the fines were sent to prison 
for 14 days, and three women and five 
men were released on bail after refusing 
to plead or pleading Not Guilty. Three 
girls pleaded “ Technically guilty, but mor- 
ally innocent,” and a cancer research work- 
er said, “I protest against these things 
which make our research so futile.” 
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the Methodist Church appealed to the 
Prime Minister to lodge a protest. 

The Foreign Minister of Finland said his 
government was opposed to all tests, who- 
ever makes them ; the Tunisian government 
said the tests were “regrettable” and the 
Ghana government appealed to the USA 
to stop the tests. In the United Nations 
U Thant appealed “to all concerned to re- 
frain from tests.” 

In the face of such worldwide condemna- 
tion perhaps the United States government 
got some comfort from the support of 
General Pak Chung Hi, the head of the 
tuling military junta of South Korea, who 
called the tests ‘“ proper and inevitable for 
the defence of free nations.” And Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the Federal 
Prime Minister of Nigeria, said he thought 
the tests were justified, as “ one side cannot 
be allowed to have an advantage over the 
other.” 

In Washington Richard B. Russell, Chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, said the reaction was ‘“ incompre- 
hensible,” and Senator Keating said that the 
reaction would show “who our friends 
really are . . . and which ones just parrot 
Khrushchev’s line.” Leaders of both par- 
ties in Congress supported the President's 
action, and Senator Dirksen, leader of the 
Republicans in the Senate, said, ‘‘ We want 
it to be done and we applaud the decision.” 


PUFA NUUFEG.N UNO UEUEUAAU ELUATE 
= THINGS PAST AND 2 


PRESENT 

“Where is the blessedness I 
knew ?” asked poor William Cowper 
remembering a great experience of 
his earlier life. I felt much the same 
recently after reading Sybil Morri- 
son’s story of the Peace Pledge 
Union I Renounce War (Sheppard 
Press, paper bound §s., cloth 8s. 6d.). 
It brought back so vividly the sense 
of excitement and achievement in 
which I shared during the ‘thirties. I 
was young and independent then. I 
could and did spend a major part of 
my time working for the Union, and 
of course it was all wonderful and 
exhilarating. 

The names of some of my old 
comrades are in this book, but it 
made me remember many more 
about whom I have not thought for 
twenty years, I wonder what they 
are doing now. Probably, like me, 
they have. with the years acquired 
responsibilities and other commit- 
ments which do not permit them to 
do as they once did, although they 
are more than ever convinced paci- 
fists and loyal members of the PPU. 
That is understandable. 

Possibly, however, the. coming to 
you, my friends, of middle-age and 
additional responsibility has meant 
also greater prosperity. If so your 
duty is clear. Read this book; Ex- 
perience again the blessed hope and 
enthusiasm that once you knew, and 
then dig deep in your pocket or 
reach for a cheque book, Send 
something, a penny or a pound, or 
even more, for every year since you 
took part in a pacifist demonstration. 
It will encourage the enthusiastic, 
impecunious youngsters (and a 
goodly number of incorrigible old 
hands) who are active in the work 
today. 
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T.R.D. 
Contributions should please be sent 
fo: 


CEEUPRTPOO LTT TST 


4O.A., 
I'he Peace Pledge Union, 
» Endsleigh Street, 


LONDON, WC. 
VEECEUIYSGETTESCQHUTTTTRULAORAEUUSS ARREST 


é SUDGart Gi cancion aL othaeh ] 
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support or sanction another 


This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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Carol Gorgen 


On April 16, the last day to pay income 
tax this year, Ammon Hennacy and I 
picketed in front of the Federal post office 
building here in Salt Lake City. It has been 
20 years since Ammon first refused to pay 
his income tax, and I have refused to pay 
for the past four years. I now owe $436. 
We carried iwo signs, “80 per cent Of Our 
Taxes Pay For War - I Refuse,” and “ Why 
Pay Taxes For War?” During the day we 
passed out about 800 copies of the leaflet 
which I wrote and which we both had 
signed. From 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 
2 to 5 p.m. we walked the long block in the 
hot April sun along the front of the offices 
of the Internal Revenue Service in the 
Federal Building. For a part of the morn- 
ing and afternoon Francis Gorgen passed 
out leaflets with us and carried one of the 
signs. 

People in Salt Lake City were generallv 
friendly and courteous. Altogether about 
25 of them stopped to talk to us and to 
ask us what we thought we were accom- 
plishing, and if we thought that ours was 
the best way to protest. Others asked who 
was paying us to demonstrate. This year an 
unusually small percentage of the manv 
people who came by suggested that we go 
to Russia or to hell. We were surreptiti- 
ously photographed by the FBI, who also 
took our leaflets for their files. There was 


Holy Week 


in Utah 


nothing in the Salt Lake City newspapers 
about our demonstration. 


In the early days when Utah was a Mor- 
mon colony, Brigham Young did not want 
the people to engage in anything except 
agriculture because he feared the material- 
istic influence even of mining, Today 35 
per cent of Utah’s income derives from 
military contracts and military installations 
such as the Dugway Proving Ground where 
chemical, biological and radiological war- 
fare is practised on animals, crops and 
insects. In September of 1960 the Army 
Chemical Corps demonstrated and Iectured 
to newsmen at Dugway how death can be 
induced in goats and pigeons in one and 
a half minutes by the use of German Type 
B nerve gas. Colonel Joseph C. Prentice of 
Dugway said to the newsmen, “I'm an 
enthusiast over biological and chemical war- 
fare, It’s great stuff! It’s more humane 
than anything else we’ve got.” The animals 
died in convulsions, 

The day after we picketed the income tax 
people we got up at 4.45 a.m. to drive the 
85 miles to Dugway to pass out leaflets to 
the employees going on the morning shift 
at this factory of death. Dugway covers 
many miles of dry desert land and it is 30 
miles from any town. We were not allowed 
to stand closer than 200 yards from the 


gate, but we managed to give out about 100 
leaflets during the long, hot, shadeless day. 
We distributed the Icaflets about equally 
between Dugway employees, civilians in 
delivery trucks, and soldiers going in and 
out of the gate. In addition, several indi- 
viduals who said that they were making 
applications for employment asked for our 
leaflets. Our direct contacts came at nicely 
spaced intervals so that there was not time 
to be bored, and then just before four 
o’clock two convoys of soldiers returning 
from manceuvres outside the base began to 
stop and accept our leaflets. We counted 
15 jeeps and truck loads of soldiers who 
stopped. 


Again at Dugway two FBI men came out 
to photograph us, One of them asked who 
wrote the leaflet, and then he accusingly 
asked me how I knew about the activities 
at Dugway. I had read about it first in 
The Reporter and in Harper’s Magazine in 
1959 when the government was launching 
its unsuccessful programme. called “‘ Opera- 
tion Blue Skies,” which was an effort to 
make chemical and germ warfare accept- 
able to the public mind. I had been greatly 
disturbed then by what I had read, and was 
determined to some day attempt some sort 
of focus on Dugway, even if it meant going 
there alone. 


Chris Farley 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday with 
the outlook bleak. Western tests are on, 
Soviet retaliation is expected, East-West 
negotiations are faltering. What can Par- 
liament do? Noises in the Commons about 
the Pacific explosions will continue for 
some time. The marked change of opinion 
in the country about nuclear tests since the 
Soviet series last autumn cannot be ignored, 
and reassurances will be needed. But events 
before the Easter adjournment have made 
proceedings on foreign and “defence” 
policy-entirely predictable: the whole thing 
will be played down - and out. 


At the height of the controversy inside the 
Labour Party, when the press was publish- 
ing almost daily obituary notices on the 
party, it was commonly said by the con- 
ciliators that ‘the Tories are getting away 
with murder.” It was perfectly true. They 
still are. Tory ministers have slapped down 
any protest and almost every question in 
the most high-handed manner. With a 
staggering regularity the Prime Minister has 
countered all questions of significance with 
“| have nothing to add to my statement of 
such-and-such date” - which likewise had 
nothing to add. When Macmillan arrived 
in New York on his way to Kennedy and 
blandly announced: “‘ We have a lot to talk 
about, as you may imagine,” he was simply 
treating the world the same way as he treats 
Parliament: with contempt. People need 
no information; that is reserved for an 
élite. 

If the slap-down ever proved inadequate in 
Parliament, the decisive nature of voting at 
the last general election was trotted out as a 
blanket excuse for everything. In a last 
resort dissidents would be told by ministers 
that their views were not those of their 
party’s leadership, though this was seldom 
necessary: Gaitskell would be already on 
his feet proclaiming the Opposition’s sup- 
port for Government policy. It has become 
so difficult to obtain information on any- 
thing of significance that Gaitskell had to 
visit Kennedy to find out whether H-tests 
were good for us (they were). 


in Parliament 


The Opposition’s decision to challenge the 
tactics but not the fundamentals of the 
Government has made such information all- 
important but even less forthcoming. Mean- 
while the move to unity in the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party has greatly changed the 
House of Commons. In this Gaitskell's 
téle has been decisive, His decision before 
the Scarborough conference to fight the 
unilateralists in his party has taken every- 
thing out of Parliament. Under the new 
contormity there wasn’t even a debate on 
the resumption of nuclear tests because he 
wouldn’t press for time for one. As 
Michael Foot told us in Hyde Park on 
Easter Monday, “He was dumb, dumb on 
the subject.” 


Bi-partisanship on ‘‘defence” policy has 
had a quite different effect in the Parlia- 
mentary Party to what it has had in the 
constituencies and the country, Ordinary 
party workers and voters who are unilater- 
alists have never been so exasperated with 
the leadership, never so willing to desert or 
oppose them. In the Commons, however, 
the leadership’s victory has been almost 
total. Last year - following the Scar- 
borough decision for unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament - only five Labour MPs voted 
against the Government’s defence policy. 
This year it was four. Two hundred and 
twenty-one Opposition MPs found the 
courage to vote against the purchase tax on 
ice cream; four also voted against nuclear 
weapons. Nothing so illustrates the triv- 
iality and irrelevance of the Parliamentary 
Party. The quarter of the party that might 
have taken courage to act on its beliefs has 
buckled down and conformed. When the 
party abstains, they abstain. They vote 
just like Gaitskell - when it’s safe. The 
peace that has descended on the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party is an uneasy one, 
but it is a peace in which the sheep may 
safely graze. 


It was bi-partisanship which emptied the 
Commons for the recent annual Service 
Estimates. This is the only occasion 
when the details of Britain’s “defence ” 


policy are supposedly examined and in fact 
endorsed with a vote for money. It was 
recently suggested to the Editor of The 
Guardian that his newspaper might discuss 
the House of Commons’ emptiness for this 
occasion. He replied that absenteeism was 
a frequent occurrence - for all the world 
as though this was on a par with absence 
from the debate on the Grimsby Harbour 
(Improvements) Bill. In fact, whenever 
there is mention throughout the year of 
fundamental aspects of defence policy these 
have always been deemed improper and 
referred to the annual defence debates. 
This has been particularly frequent in the 
Jast year with complaints about civil defence 
- though the seriousness of the suggestion 
is given away by the fact that for nearly all 
the defence debate nobody responsible for 
civil defence was present. 

Of course Parliament is a difficult system 
for a minority. Of course the subservient 
position of the British Government to the 
United States and the increasing number of 
decisions taken right out of the hands of 
Parliament have had their effect, But when 
all this has been granted, nothing is going 
to happen in the Commons finally because 
the Opposition has so decided. And now 
first thoughts on the next general election 
are in the air, which can only accelerate the 
move towards conformity and the para- 
mountcy of loyalty. Even the four expelled 
members will have to decide whether they 
want to stand as Labour candidates again 
and what they are prepared to do to try to 
be allowed back into the fold. 

The division in Parliament represented by 
the repeated votes of the four independent 
members is quite unrepresentative of the 
division in the country epitomised by the 
Aldermaston march. The great majority of 
unilateralist MPs have now shown over a 
long period that so far as they are con- 
cerned Parliament will continue to be un- 
Tepresentative for many, many years. It is 
this that has reduced Parliament to a mean- 
ingless display. The House of Commons 
is disembowelled for the most obvious 
reason - its members frankly lack guts. 


May 13 


please note new date and time 


protest Speakers Corner 230pm 


U.S. Embassy 3pm 


Bring letters and banners. March to American Embassy for handing in letters and 
short vigil, then to Russian Embassy with an appeal not to retaliate by more testing. 


Letters will also go to the British Government. 


Enquiries to Women Against the Bomb 85 Swains Lane Highgate N6 MOUntview 2838 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Morality ‘a disaster’ 


A policy of ‘leadership by moral example” 
towards Communism would lead to dis- 
aster, said Mr. Allen Dulles, until recently 
director of the US Central Intelligence 
Agency, in a_ television interview last 
Thursday. 


Un-war in Vietnam 


American soldiers wounded in the fighting 
in Vietnam are to receive Purple Heart 
medals, Normally the Purple Heart is only 
given to soldicrs wounded in a_ war. 
Officially, in the sight of Washington, the 
fighting in Vietnam is not a war. Never- 
theless, President Kennedy has made an 
order to permit the award of the Purple 
Heart to the wounded men. There are now 
between 5,000 and 6,000 American troops 
acting as “military advisers” to the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. 


Freedom in reverse 


The Citizens Council of Greater New 
Orleans is seeking to raise enough money 
to provide one-way transportation to the 
North for Negroes “unhappy with segre- 
gation customs in New Orleans.” Repre- 
sentative F. Edward Hebert (Democrat, 
Louisiana) has defended the proposal 
against criticism from civil rights organisa- 
tions on the ground that it is “ merely 
freedom rides in reverse.” 


Lions, stay home 


The South African Sports Association, 
which works for inter-racialism in all sports 
in South Africa, is appealing to players 
chosen for the British Lions’ Rugby foot- 
ball tour of South Africa next month to 
withdraw from the team. The association 
hopes to get in touch with the players and 
“to persuade them not to participate in a 
tour which is not only based on racial dis- 
crimination but which will give greater 
support to this discriminatory practice in 
South Africa.” 


His Grace reviled 


Rocco Abdilla, a Labour member of the 
Malta Legislative Assembly, has been sent 
to prison for 10 days and fined £25 for 
“having insulted, reviled, or brought into 
hatred or contempt the person of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Malta.” The evidence 
against Abdilla was that he and two other 
members of the Labour Party club in the 
village of Zurrieq had put up a poster on 
the club premises comparing the Arch- 
bishop to Nero on the day of the Arch- 
bishop's visit to the village. 


Subversive greetings 


The Portuguese Government has forbidden 
the publication of “fraternal greetings” 
sent by the Cuban Government to the 
workers of Putugal on the occasion of 
May 1, International Labour Day. The 
Portuguese Ministry for Corporations, 
which is in charge of all workers’ organ- 
isations, has warned employers and workers 
against celebrating May 1 as anything but 
the traditional feast of St. Joseph “in the 
liturgical sense.” 


Uncomradely twist 


The Twist and rock n’ roll “ express dirty 
feelings, dirty instincts, and poverty of 
thought and spirit.” They allow people to 
forget themselves “ which apparently people 
who are leading joyless lives need to do.” 
This is the view of Russian choreographer 
Igor Moiseyev, expressed in Izvestia. 
Moiseyev has called for new Soviet dances 
reflecting “a comradely spirit and kind- 
ness”’ to replace the “disgusting dyna- 
mism” of Western dances. He adds that 
Soviet chorcographers should be better 
paid. 


Lose that ND badge 


If you write to Operation Obsolescence, 
5744, 26th N.E., Scattle, Washington, USA, 
and send 50 cents, you can buy an “I am 
a right-wing ‘extremist’” badge, accord- 
ing to an advertisement in the National 
Review, an American “conservative ” 
journal. 
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Above: the two-day 
South German march to 
Nuremberg 


Right: 10,000 people took 
part in the four-day 
march over 45 miles from 
Holbaek to Copenhagen 
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HOLLAND 


Above left: another view of 
the South German march 


Above right: the head of 
the three-day march from 
The Hague to Amsterdam 


Right: Ted Hilley, London 
Region CND Vice-Chairman and 
Treasurer, enjoys a joke 

as the Aldermaston march nears 
Hyde Park 


GERMANY 


a4 
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Above: the Danish march in 
open country 


Below: Trade Unions were well 
represented at Aldermaston 
this year 


DENMARK ENGLAND 
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Social chaos 


The appeal to abandon the Labour Party 
is dangerous only because no real socialist 
or pacifist can ever be satisfied with the 
leadership of any political party - because 
effective politics necessarily depend on 
compromise : so does any community life, 
so does family life and marriage. But this 
particular appeal- just does not produce a 
practical case at all. No analysis of the 
reasons for the present situation is made, 
nor any analysis of what might follow the 
appeal’s success. 

To put up a CND candiate here or there 
as a means of propaganda might well be 
defensible. To put up for serious considera- 
tion the idea of a CND political party with 
a view to forming a CND government is 
surely somewhat lacking in realism? What 
is the CND policy on housing, on how to 
run the railways, on the Common Market? 
On the thousand and one things any realist 
political party must be prepared to deal 
with and to deal with in such a way that it 
will have enough public support for its 
actions to make these actions effective ? 
What is the political philosophy which must 
direct its political action ? 

No, surely political experience indicates 
that we have got to exert our influence 
through those in effective power or face a 
period of social chaos - and this would 


make nuclear war even more likely more 
quickly. It would appear in fact that 
Khrushchev’s realism in demanding dis- 
armament alongside the abolition of nuclear 
weapons is the policy a pacifist can most 
hopefully support. 


Ronald Perry, 
Potter’s End, Danesbury, Welwyn, Herts. 


Fellowship Party 


Provided anti-war supporters work hard, 
prospects for unilateral disarmament can- 
didates are not so bleak as Ray Challinor 
suggests. In South Lewisham in 1955, prior 
to the formation of the Fellowship Party, 
its president, John Loverseed, Britain’s first 
anti-H-bomb candidate, polled 1,400 in a 
nine-day scratch campaign against Morrison 
and the Tories. Since then lack of funds 
has prevented the Fellowship Party fighting 
by-elections (contrary to Ray Challinor’s 
allegation), but we gained 10 per cent of 
the poll in one of seven municipal elec- 
tions. In 1959, with scarcely any pacifist 
or CND helpers, I polled 1,189 in a most 
unpacifist constituency (Woolwich West), 
though only 10 per cent of the houses were 
canvassed. Experienced Labour canvassers 
said that with adequate pacifist support we 
should have saved our deposit. 


While I agree with Ray Challinor that 
anti-nuclear candidates ‘“‘ should fight under 


THE FREE WORLD THE ALGERIAN 


Free to start life afresh 
Free to build a house 
Free to till the soil 


With nothing 
The old one burnt down 
Ata time when nothing grows 


Free to walk hundreds of miles to the old village which has been 


destroyed 


Free to hunt for children or partner lost in the war 
Free to be lost, hungry, homeless and ill 


We in the wealthy West will shortly face a horror worse than the Congo, 
unless we are generous and willing to help. Over two million are soon to be 
released from prison camps. In Morocco and Tunisia 300,000 Refugees long 


to return. 


War on Want desires to erect 20 reception centres in Algeria. Centres to act 
as store rooms, clinics or administration centres. We need £30,000 for this 


work. 


The testing time will soon be with us. Do we really believe in “ The 
Brotherhood of Man” ? If so, can we hold back our money? One day 
Algeria will be strong—her people healthy. Now is the time to display our 
brotherhood when they are broken and crying for our acts of mercy. 


If you believe it is no business of yours, please don’t send your gift, but—if 
you believe we should bear one another’s burdens, please send us as much as 


you can possibly afford. 


If it is only a few stamps or thousands of pounds the gratitude of our Hon. 


Treasurer will be yours. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and 


drawn to 


Rt Hon JAMES 


GRIFFITHS MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


aid to Algerians in 1961 totalled over £200,000 


Gifts of old jewellery bring good prices. Covenanted gifts add 12/8 to every 20/- at no 
extra cost to the donor. If life’s too hard just now for a gift, please remember War on 
Want when you dram up a legacy. Our work of mercy all over the world always goes on. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


the banner of the Fellowship Party ” if they 
are pacifists, I must add that though the 
Fellowship Party is not Marxist, it advo- 
cates common ownership of the means of 
production and distribution, and national 
insurance and health schemes financed from 
the Exchequer, with an Old Age Pension 
of £4 per week, tied to the cost of living. 


Ronald S. Mallone 
(Prospective West Woolwich candidate), 
141 Woolacombe Rd., London, S.E.3, 


CND in danger 


Ray Challinor’s reply to Laurie Kershaw is 
a sensible, serious article. I am sure it will 
have the support of the more serious- 
minded members of CND. It is very cer- 
tain that if CND sponsors candidates for 
focal or parliamentary elections it is in 
grave danger of being proscribed by the 
Labour Party, I should not think disguising 
itself as INDEC and its candidates as 
“independent ” will save it. 


Laurie Kershaw’s assertion that “ hard 
slogging in the Labour Party has failed” 
is somewhat dishonest. I know of no 
member of CND who has joined the 
Labour Party in the last five years: cer- 
tainly they have not in Bromley. Therefore 
as we have been denied their support we 
have had to fight, fight and fight again a 
losing battle against Gaitskell’s battalions. 
And a great deal of the responsibility for 
the defeat at Blackpool rests on CND. I 
hope CND will be sensible about this. It 
can’t break the Labour Party, but the 
Labour Party can certainly break it. 


I_was the first chairman of Bromley 
CND, and it is because I believe in its aims 
that I don’t want to see it discredited. 


Louise Prince, 
74a Plaistow Lane, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Dolci’s two approaches 


John Papworth (Peace News, April 20) has 
picked out an essential characteristic of 
Doici’s work in Sicily - doing things with 
people rather than for them. This, I under- 
stand, is a basic principle of good com- 
munity development and has been applied 
elsewhere, in West Africa, for example. 


But I don’t think Mr. Papworth is right 
to suggest that Dolci does not also work 
through the established channels of govern- 
ment, political parties, unions, etc. He has 
developed the two approaches side by side. 
The purpose of the first, del basso, as 
Danilo always calls it, is to help the people 
to understand their circumstances and 
create an awareness of the potentialities of 
their society. 


A new irrigation system is at last being 
constructed by the government near Parti- 
nico, and much of the credit is due to 
Dolci for his persistent lobbying of gov- 
ernment and parties over many years. 
During the same period, agronomists work- 
ing with him have been teaching the people 
about new and better crops; how with irr- 
gation three crops can be grown where one 
grew previously, So when the dam is com- 
pleted the people will be ready for it. 
Surely, therefore, the approaches’ are com- 
plementary ? In another area which had a 
newly-built government reservoir when 
Dolci started work in Sicily, 80 per cent of 
the water flowed unused into the sea until 
one of his agricultural advisers began work. 


Robin Dixon, 
Secretary, Danilo Dolci Trust, 
29 Great James St. London, W.C.1, 


Civil Defence 


Why does Peace News try to ridicule Civil 
Defence (April 13, p. 1) instead of recruit- 
ing for the corps ? Certainly there may not 
be more than four minutes’ warning of a 
nuclear bomb, but there is quite a possi- 
bility that the government could assess the 
worsening of international relations suffi- 
ciently to order evacuation some days, or 
weeks, beforehand; and for that possibility 
rehearsal is necessary. 

In a recent article Prof. P. M. S, Blac- 
kett (Scientific American, May, 1962, p. 45) 
quoted estimates of the Soviet striking 
power as 1,000 megatons for targets in the 


USA and 500 for Western Europe. If 200 
of those megatons came to Britain, with 
100,000 dead per megaton, there would still 
be over 30,000,000 survivors, of whom 
many would be injured or homeless. For 
any bomb, however large, there must be an 
outer fringe where houses are damaged, 
people injured and trapped, but not killed. 
After any attack there will be survivors to 
feed, public services to reconstruct, and 
many affected by radiation to succour in 
the weeks before they die. Therein lies an 
immense task. 


The sooner the bomb is banned the better. 
But do let's be realistic: it may go off first. 
Civil Defence gives practical recognition to 
that possibility, and prepares to help sur- 
vivors by training now. It needs all the 
support, encouragement and recruits it can 
get. 


A. Sandison, 
3 South Park Hill Road, 
South Croydon, Sarrey. 


Arresting and vital 


We note that some of your readers do not 
approve of the new format of Peace News. 
We beg that you do not heed them. One 
can grow to love an old friend even though 
he be mediocre or homely in appearance. 
Should we love him less if he suddenly 
becomes youthful and handsome in appear- 
ance 2? It may be human to do so, but we 
hope we should appreciate him even more. 
more. 

We think the new format is interesting, 
arresting and vital, and expresses all that 
our admired and loved and very own news- 
paper should express. Congratulations to 
its designers and to yourself for your. enter- 
prise and good taste. 

Madge and George Hooper, 
3 The Vale, Loadon, N.W.11. 


In prison... 


Week by week Peace News brings us in 
prison news of the growing sensitivity 
throughout the world to injustice, whether 
it be hanging, political and cultural corrup- 
tion, or war itself. 


Ideally Peace News should be a paper 
where the problems of abortion, homo- 
sexuality, crime, etc., arc discussed along- 
side the politics of disarmament and liberty, 
How rightly do we discuss theatre, cinema 
and books for their relevance to our social 
and personal values. Non-violence is not 
simply a tactic in civil disobedience; it is 
a search after the finest in all human 
endeavour. 

The new type face and layout seems 
ideal for the features, but I agree with one 
of last week’s correspondents that the news 
is presented in a very unattractive and un- 
readable way. The headlines are small and 
cramped, and the lack of variation in type 
from the lead and other paragraphs gives a 
very monotonous impression. However, 
al] the best for the new enterprise. 

I was inundated with cards for my birth- 
day: from Johannesburg, British Columbia 
and from all over Britain. I much regret 
that only through the columns of Peace 
News can I thank the many friends and 
supporters. 

Our House of Lords Appeal is on May 
30: but our hearts and minds will not be 
with the aristocratic gentlemen of the land, 
but with those who will soon be carrying 
the non-violent struggle once more to the 
shores of Holy Loch. We wish we could 
be there, and hope that Peace News will 
back the Holy Loch and Greenham Com- 
mon demonstrations to the hilt. 


Ian Dixon, 
H.M. Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Road, London, W.12. 


.. and out 


I wish to express my greatest thanks for the 
hundreds of messages of greeting which 
were sent to me when I was in prison. It 
was a great surprise and a source of muck 
encouragement to receive so many good 
wishes from nearly all parts of the world. 
I only regret that I cannot thank the 
senders personally. 


Robert Brons, 
Van Ijsselsteinlaan 30, 
Amstelveen, Holland. 
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Merfyn Turner Playing to the gallery 


The Courage of His Convictions, by R. 
Allerton and T. Parker. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 


Most men in prison have a story to tell. 
Some have a better one than others. Some 
tell it better than others. What is impor- 
tant is that they should have the chance to 
tell it. 


Many ex-prisoners have told their story in 
recent years, and in varying degrecs they 
have added to our knowledge and under- 
standing of prisons and those who inhabit 
them. 


So far as I am aware, The Courage of His 
Convictions differs from other prison books 
in that it is a sponsored work. That is, the 
subject, Robert Allerton, has been encour- 
aged to tell his story by those who “ dis- 
covered” him, not merely because he has 
a good story, and he has the skill to make 
the most of it, but primarily because what 
he says is seen as an insight into the work- 
ings of the mind of the professional 
criminal. 


The book is made from tape recordings. 
This makes necessary a word of caution. 
In this context, tape recording is a danger- 
ous medium unless it is supplemented by 
comment, corroboration, analysis, and in- 
terpretation. There is always a tendency 


for the subject to distort and exaggerate. 
He may react to the interviewer instead of 
the interview, so that what goes on tape is 
not what he believes, but what he feels he 
is expected to believe. Finally, tapes have 
to be edited. When that job is done there 
is a danger that the subject who emerges is 
not the true man, but the image he has 
deliberately created for us, 


I believe that Robert Allerton has suc- 
cumbed to all these temptations, and has 
played up to his gallery from the first tape 


to the last, He has thus cancelled for me 
any claim the book may have had to 
criminological value. Before the reader 
begins to assess the truth and significance 
of what Robert Allerton says he must have 
a reliable picture of Robert Allerton. The 
picture which in fact he unfolds is the 
picture that he chooses to paint. It is not 
an original, but an alias. Interpretation 
and analysis could have drawn for the 
reader the real Allerton, and so_ pin- 
pointed the significances of what he says. 
To understand Allerton it is necessary to 
understand the culture in which he was 
nurtured. It is Shoreditch of the ’thirties, 
with its poverty and squalor, its criminality, 
and its long tradition of anti-social beha- 
viour. To help the police, for example, 
was to commit social suicide. This was the 
framework within which the people lived 
and loved. It was the living and the loving 
that mattered, and not, as Allerton main- 
tains, the poverty and the disgusting 
charity of the privileged. 


Allerton’s mother was being true to her 
culture when she chastised her children for 
acts of dishonesty. This is how most 
mothers behaved. But the real heroes 
were the fathers and the older brothers. 
It was their behaviour that the younger 
boys copied. There was no stigma in 
prison and crime. No child was ever 
taunted that his old man had just come 
out. But it seems to me that Allerton must 
have been taunted that his old man had 
never beer in. Although he writes charit- 
ably and generously of his father, I can- 
not help feeling that deep down there is 
resentment and bitterness that his father 
wasn’t a hero, too. 


This is where his conflict and his instability 
starts - in his own home, Allerton claims 
that his was a happy family. But it is 


significant that he makes singularly little 
reference to his brothers and sisters. It is 
significant also that when he first stole 
money from his home he should spend 
some of it on other children, and “ when 
they thanked me I felt terrific.’ My sus- 
picion is that Allerton was the odd man 
out at home, in school, and at play. His 
repeated attempts to gain attention and 
notice, and to be admired, suggest a grow- 
ing emotional insecurity. His exaggerations 
of behaviour at school, for example, are 
an attempt to impress his audience, and 
perhaps to attract a following. He manages 
to impress, but having no following, he 
Tremains the odd man out. 


So he develops, a failure at school and out 
of it, and a failure within his own culture. 
He externalises his aggression, and finds 
the fault for his failure in the system, and 
in those who support it. It follows, there- 
fore, that he should claim to identify him- 
self with the criminal aristocracy. But the 
evidence he produces to support his claim 
and the bitterness which he claims to feel 
towards all that is good, and decent, and 
accepted, is the measure of bitterness he 
feels towards himself for his own failure. 
I cannot believe that he is as vicious and 
as violent as he paints himself Nor do I 
accept that his criminal record is what he 
says it is, or what the cover reproduces, I 
would have expected to find some offences 
of a relatively trifling nature - the notorious 
“Sus,” for example* - and which carry a 
relatively light sentence. If this is so, then 
it strengthens the impression of a man 
playing to his gallery. 


*“ Sus” is the power of the police to arrest 
a known offender on a charge of being a 
suspected person loitering with intent. 


Throughout the book Robert Allerton 
occupies the stage unchallenged. The other 
side stays dumb. But before this work can 
claim to be a serious study, the dumb must 
speak, For example, in his excellently re- 
lated account of his punishment-cell inter- 
view with the Church Army captain Aller- 
ton deliberately misses the point of the 
interview. It was the captain’s humanity 
and not, as Allerton suggests, his hypocrisy 
that made him ask, “ Have you asked per- 
mission to go to chapel on Sunday?” It 
was an escape from punishment. 


Most men in prison need to excuse or to 
justify their presence there. Allerton be- 
longs to the justificrs, “I'l willingly 
gamble away a third of my life in prison 
so long as I can live the way I want for the 
other two-thirds.” This is big talk, but not, 
I believe, sincere talk. Much of what he 
says about crime and its commission, and 
prisons, and police corruption, for example, 
is fashionable prison talk which seeks to 
raise a man’s status in the prison com- 
munity. Instances of such talk and hear- 
say multiply themselves until the book 
ceases for me to have any claim to be a 
serious study of “the criminal mind.” 


Documentation, analysis, and interpretation 
could have uncovered the real Allerton and 
so taken the book out of the field of best 
sellers and placed it securely in the field 
of criminological study, which is where it 
should belong. It could be that Allerton 
would not have submitted to such analysis, 
and the public would have lost an enter- 
taining book. If he had submitted, how- 
ever, we should have gained a study of 
major importance in the field of crimino- 
logy. Allerton then would have demon- 
strated that he truly possessed the courage 
of his convictions, 


Geoffery Carnall 


I Renounce War. The Story of the Peace 
Pledge Union, by Sybil Morrison. (Shep- 
pard Press, 5s. (paper) 8s. 6d, (cloth).) 


Sybil Morrison has written an attractive 
history of the Peace Pledge Union, as vivid 
and compact as her regular weekly articles 
in Peace News used to be. Those who re- 
member the PPU before and during the 
war will read it with a keen nostalgic 
pleasure. I hope that younger people will 
read it too. Taken side by side with Max 
Plowman’s Right to Live and Bridge into 
the Future (representing the anti-organisa- 
tion impulse in the PPU), it is possible to 
get a very fair idea of what pacifism was 
about before the days of the H-bomb. 

It is specially important to understand what 
Dick Sheppard meant to his generation, 
and here Sybil Morrison is particularly 
gocd. She brings out the way that his 
“infinite capacity for love,” his ability, as 
Max Beerbohm put it, to make men feel 
younger than their years and better than 
their character, led him inevitably to paci- 
fism. It was in 1934 that he made his 
famous appeal to the men of this country 
to sign a peace pledge: “ We renounce war 
and never again, directly or indirectly, will 
we support or sanction another.” 


The warmth and determination of the man 
comes through very movingly in a passage 
quoted at the end of the second chapter: 


I believe the world’s will to peace may 
yet be made effective; but this can only 
happen if we renounce war, not only 
formally, but absolutely and uncondition- 
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ally. I want all nations to do that, I 
believe that they would, if only one of 
the Great Powers had the faith and 
courage to lead the way. I want Britain 
to be that Power, and I want her to show 
that she is in earnest by disarming com- 
pletely. 


Dick Sheppard was a man who could iden- 
tify himself with other people, and knew 
how io crystallise ideas which they held, 
but held indistinctly. No one else could do 
for the pacifist movement quite what he 
had done, and after his death in 1937 it 
was natural that the PPU should consoli- 
date itself into a democratic minority 
organisation, 


Sybil Morrison makes clear that this repre- 
sented a considcrable change in the mood 
of the movement. Dick Sheppard’s original 
letter to the press did not envisage any 
fresh organisation, but did envisage vast 
numbers of people who would declare that 
they had done with war once and for all. 
And certainly, the number of pledges far 
exceeded anything that any previous peace 
society had achieved: over 100,000 in a 
few weeks. 


The idea of the pledge was itself a good 
one (though refusing war is a trickier busi- 
ness than refusing a whisky), combining an 
emphatic personal commitment with the 
sense of taking part in a mass movement 
which might actually achieve something. 
But of course the buoyancy of the mass 
movement could not be maintained. 


Still, many people could sign the peace 
pledge before 1939 and feel that they had 
done something definite towards stopping 
war. They stuck to the PPU afterwards, if 
they stuck at all, because that was a way 
of resisting the pressures of a society de- 
voted to waging war. And now? 


The PPU continues to testify faithfully to 
its vision of a peaceful world. ‘ The vision 
is there,” says Sybil Morrison, “and the 


ranks of those marching towards it will 
gradually increase.” It may sound a 
quibble to question that “ gradually,” but 
I suspect that it does raise important issues. 
To the PPU (it seems fair to say, reading 
this book) the history of the last 15 years 
has been a series of crises arranged in a 
straight line : 


Korea, Suez, Cyprus, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Quemoy, Berlin; there seemed no 
end to the conflicts, and in respect of 
each one there were letters and deputa- 
tions, Jobbyings, meetings, demonstra- 
tions, and special leaflets, always en- 
deavouring to make these matters the 
focal point for stating the pacifist case. 


I think, however, that the convulsions of 
the post-war years have involved pacifists 
more deeply than that account would sug- 
gest. We have had much to learn, both 
from our own reactions to the monstrously 
increased power of weapons, and from the 
reactions of people outside the peacé move- 
ment. It is a great relief not to have to 
suffer any longer the reproach of wanton 
devotion to the Sermon on the Mount. It 
gives one a much surer sense of direction 
to see some political institutions developing 
which make the relinquishing of war more 
thinkable (the UN “presence,” for ex- 
ample). Dick Sheppard’s letter was a 
summons to Israel to come out of Egypt. 
We are still on the wrong side of Jordan, 
and may never reach it, but the contours 
of the Promised Land are dimly visible - 
and reassuringly drab. 


Could the PPU be more effective than it 
is in fostering anti-war impulses in public 
opinion? There has always been much 
argument about how pacifists should re- 
act to revulsions against particular horrors 
of war. Max Plowman, for example, used 
to argue passionately that everything 
should be put into the campaign against 
night bombing. People, he said, must be 
encouraged to respond to their conviction 


of sin as and when they felt it. They had 
to begin somewhere, and if they didn't 
begin where the wrongdoing was most 
evident, they would never begin at all: 
This “elimination of war” is really like 
talking about the total climination of evil 
or of sin. It damn well can’t be done, 
“not in these trousers.” But who com- 
pels bloody fools to rain death on old 
women and young children ? And who's 
not man enough to say to the compellers 
“Do your own bloody and dirty work? ” 
That is the question (as Hamlet said) and 
I want an answer to it. Get an answer, 
and the fun begins. [Letter to Frank 
Middleton, December 3, 1940.] 
The crucial difficulty, from the point of 
view of officers of the PPU, is of course 
that what some members regard as creative 
responses 10 new opportunities, other 
members will regard as inessential side- 
issues, or as a dilution of the faith. As 
Sybil Morrison remarks, the sympathetic 
interest expressed by Peace News in the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, the South 
Africa boycott, the Voters’ Veto, and the 
“Third Way,” would naturally strike many 
pacifists as off the main point. To some 
extent the same is true of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, 


The great thing, obviously, is that alter- 
natives to war should continue to be tested 
and explored. Insofar as the PPU helps to 
foster experiments in peace, it still has a 
useful part to play. In deputations, lobby- 
ings, demonstrations, and so on, the CND 
can do much more impressively. But after 
the deputation has been seen - when the 
lobby is over - when the banners and 
posters have been put away - what then ? 
Ventures like the Northern Friends’ Peace 
Board “ Action-Research” or the Com- 
mittee of 100’s schools for non-violence 
promise to be much more fruitful than the 
traditional methods of agitation: or rather, 
will strengthen these methods. There is no 
reason why the PPU should not join in. 
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beyond nationalism 


Margaret Roberts 


The African Nations and World Solidarity, 
by Mamadou Dia. Translated by Dr. 
Mercer Cook. (Thames & Hudson, 25s.) 


“The nation,” says M. Mamadou Dia, “ is 
a oollective vocation” - a mission. It is 
not an economic concept, as the Marxist 
would have it; nor a racial or religious 
concept, as the West has assumed. Nation- 
alism based on race, he says, “is an irra- 
tional construction depending not so much 
on the national conscience as on the collec- 
tive folly of the crowd, on the destructive 
force of exasperated instincts. . . It is not 
conducive to a universal humanism.” 


This is not the sort of thing we are 
accustomed to hearing from African poli- 
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ticians. So it is important to know, first of 
all, who M. Dia is, At present Prime 
Minister of Senegal in West Africa, he re- 
presents, with his President, M. Leopold 
Senghor, perhaps the supreme example of 
the highly “‘ evolved ” French-speaking Afri- 
can literateur, Both are often regarded by 
conventional Pan-African nationalists, more 
familiar in Britain, as having lost their sense 
of a distinctive Africanism, as having be- 
come culturally assimilated by the French. 
Both would resent and deny this charge. 
On the contrary, they would say, so pro- 
foundly are they convinced of the unique 
contribution of Africa to the comity of 
nations, that they have understood the need 
to look beyond the horizon of independence 
and seek a basis for mutual co-operation 
between all peoples. In other words, they 
seek to avoid the danger of isolating the 
“‘ African personality ” by allowing it, so to 
speak, to get stuck at the independence 
stage, and fail to make its influence felt for 
world peace and security. 


The African Nations and World Solidarity 
is not an easy book to read. This is partly 
because Dr. Mercer Cook’s translation is 
too literal. Translation is a creative art; 
metaphysical French faithfully transposed 
makes strange, indeed sometimes incompre- 
hensible reading to the more plodding 
Anglo-Saxon mind. I found myself forced 
to make several imaginative leaps in the 
dark to follow the sequence of M. Dia’s 
argument. This is not necessarily Dr. 
Cook's fault, but the unfamiliarity of some 
of the concepts demanded, I think, some 
explanation for the English reader. 


This is, of course, the point. How many 
of us who travel in Africa have heard the 
whispered complaint from English-speaking 
Africans about the “impossible, imprac- 
tical, metaphysical thinking” of their 
French-speaking neighbours - or the re- 
verse complaint that the English speakers 
“honk on about roads and drains, without 
the remotest conceptual framework.” 


Mamadou Dia attempts a synthesis of 
both approaches; but I am not sure that he 
succeeds. His essential argument is that the 
“ post-Marxian ” revolution is the process 
whereby the ex-colonial peoples, who live 
in the less-developed parts of the world, 
establish themselves as equals in the world 
community. They cannot do this by limit- 
ing their concept of “solidarity” to their 
own race or their own national boundaries. 
But equally, they cannot follow the advice 
of the Marxists and insist upon solidarity of 
the working classes of the world. 


“In the present context of historical 


development, it is clear that the proleta- 
rian nations would strike a foolish bargain 
if they renounced their own vocations for 
an integration that the Western nations, of 
whatever bloc, do not yet seem ready for.” 
Both world blocs, notice, come into M. 
Dia’s concept of the “ Western nations"; 
from each of them, he feels, there is an 
equal danger of neo-imperialism. By this 
he means the perpetuation of colonial-type 
economies in the interests of the dominant 
nation, whether Russia or France. 

What is needed, then, is a radical re- 
appraisal of the policies of the developed 
nations towards the developing ones. The 
essential basis of the new order will be co- 
operation. It will be achieved by abandon- 
ing the short-term concept of national in- 


terest on the part of the donor nations. 
They should first be convinced of the 
urgent need to remove the danger to world 
peace implicit in the existence of poverty- 
stricken areas; and they should go on from 
there to plan in full co-operation for the 


rapid alleviation of under-development, 
even though this may mean sacrifice in 
economic as well as political terms. 

At the time this book was written M. 
Dia was Vice-President of the then Feder- 
ation of Mali, in which Senegal was linked 
to the former French Soudan. The Federa- 
tion broke up in time for M. Dia to write 
an epilogue to its passing, Because the 
Mali experiment is important to the argu- 
ment in this book - indeed it is used re- 
peatedly to illustrate his “ solidarity ” con- 
cept - it is worth having a brief look at 
what happened. 

The Federation was formed in 1959 be- 
fore the constituent territories had achieved 
full independence. Eighteen months later, 
still before independence, it broke up - 
without violence, but leaving a legacy of 
recrimination and bitterness, especially on 
the part of Soudan, which formally adopted 
the name of Mali Republic. The reason 
for the break, reduced to its simplest, was 
that the political philosophies of the two 
territories differed fundamentally. Senegal 
has always been a nation of settled, bour- 
gevis, ‘‘ evolved” peoples, with very strong 
emotional and economic links with France; 
the Soudanese had been a proud, militant, 
largely nomadic nation who resisted, 
throughout their history, colonisation and 
assimilation by the French. There was, as 
M. Dia’s epilogue points out, no real unity 
between them. 

“We allowed ourselves to be lured by 
the most intellectually satisfying construc- 
tion. Taking our ideal for a reality, we 
thought we had only to condemn terri- 
torialism and its natural product, micro- 
nationalism, to overcome them. As a 
matter of fact, the Senegalese masses 
adopted the Mali mystique only because 
they were attached to their leaders. Their 
adherence to Mali was merely a new act of 
faith in their leaders.” 

But the failure of the Mali Federation 
does not undermine M. Dia’s faith in the 
ultimate solidarity of nations. It was a 
failure, he says, to take sufficient account 
of the “colonial fact of territorialism.” It 
does not deny the fundamental importance 
of superseding the narrow emotions of 
territorialism. 

Then what is the answer to practice? I 
confess I cannot find it in M. Dia’s book. 
There is too much wishful generalisation, 
some of it contradictory. How are we to 
reconcile his concept of a nation - “a 
mission,” a ‘collective vocation” - which 
transcends race and boundaries to rest upon 
a unity of purpose with the following 
gesture to the Pan-African ideal: “Thus 
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co-operation can henceforth be established 
without discrimination between East Afri 
can and West African states, whatever the 
zone of linguistic influence and, above all, 
whatever the difference of ideological 
orientation” (my _ italics). Differences of 
ideological orientation are surely crucial, 
not only in view of the practical example 
of the failure of the Mali Federation, but 
also in terms of the M. Dia’s own system 
of ideas. Pan-Africanism is both too im- 
portant and too diffifficult to be dismissed 
with pious hopes. 

Apart from the development of M. Dia’s 
concept of world solidarity, and the “ twen- 
tieth century revolution,” the book boils 
down to a discussion of the possibilities for 
co-operation between France and Mali. 
This is a very valuable study. He sees 
France in the role of the “ pilot nation” 
in relation to Mali during the unfolding of 
the ‘“ post-Marxian revolution.” “ The 
framework of Mali’s possibilities,” he says, 
“forces us to seek actively the collabora- 
tion of neighbouring states, and especially 
of France, a friendly republic, whose poles 
of development must stop functioning prin- 
cipally for the profit of the French 
economy, and work for the ensemble, 
according to the process of mutual deve- 
lopment.” 


M. Dia’s is not a typical African voice. 
He is primarily a world citizen of high 
intellectual repute. His most cherished 
ambition is to reconcile his African origins 
and his conceptions of Africa’s uniqueness 
with a profound commitment and loyalty 
to a European culture whose sweetest fruits 
he has tasted. If the attempt is not here 
altogether successful, that is not for lack of 
intellectual honesty or clarity of purpose. 
What is lacking is a synthesis - in highly 
practical terms - of the intellectual con- 
cept of world unity with its actual appli- 
cation. The Federation of Mali represented 
such a synthesis for him, Its failure to 
justify his hopes requires, surely, a more 
rigorous examination of the practical basis 
of his theoretical framework, 
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boredom, impulse 


or psychosis 


The United States Air Force has ordered 
its personnel to be screened in order to 
safeguard nuclear weapons from officers 
and men who might be found to be men- 
tally unbalanced or unreliable. The aim is 
to remove from nuclear weapons work men 
who might through boredom, impulse or 
psychosis try to sabotage or set off a 
nuclear bomb. Those who fail the screen- 
ing will be transferred temporarily or per- 
manently from nuclear weapons assign- 
ments, and in extreme cases may have to 
leave the USAF, It is understood many 
thousands of men will be affected by the 


order. : 
(Reuter’s report in The Times, April 30.) 


Bertrand Russell’s 
ninetieth birthday 


A medallion which is being struck to com- 
memorate Bertrand Russell's ninetieth birth- 
day will have on the reverse side of a 
three-quarters portrait an engraving of @ 
vast sit-down in Trafalgar Square, set 
against a mushroom cloud and the words 
“Remember humanity and forget the rest.” 
The medallions will be available at a 
Festival Hall birthday concert given by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Colin Davis, on Saturday, May 19, at 
3 p.m. ‘ 

The programme will include a_ birthday 
piece by Stravinsky, Stravinsky’s Symphony 
in C, and Mozart’s D Minor Piano Cor- 
certo and Symphony No, 39, All seats will 
be priced at 10s. each. 

A special souvenir programme will include 
messages from people all over the world, 
excerpts from Bertrand Russell’s writings 
and photographs of him at all ages. The 
cover will be a reproduction of an oil 
painting. The proceeds from the concert 
are to be presented to Earl Russell for him 
to use as he wishes. 

A private dinner party will be held on his 
actual birthday, which falls on May 18. 


Americans sit in at Embassy 


Four Americans staged a “ sit-in” at their 
Embassy in London on Monday and Tues- 
day. Three of them had met on the Alder- 
maston March; the fourth, Phyllis Rodin, 
is planning to make a film of the March. 
They were joined by Francis Butler, secre- 
tary of London Region CND, and George 
Clark, Dylis Mercer and Adam Gielgud 
from the Committee of 100. 


On Friday, April 25, the group sent a letter 
asking for an appointment with the Min- 
ister on Monday. When no reply came on 
Monday they went to the Embassy at 3 
p.m. and asked for confirmation of the 
appointment. They were told there was no 
appointment, and so sat on a bench in the 
reception area until 6.15 p.m. when the 
Embassy was due to close. 


They refused to leave when asked to do so 
by Embassy officials and were carried out 
by policemen, who took them through a 
side door to avoid assembled photographers, 
and left them on the pavement. After re- 
maining there five minutes they got up and 
left, with the intention of returning the next 
day. Jim Garst, one of the American 
demonstrators, told Peace News that no 
charges were being brought against them 
for the Monday sit-in. 

A continuous 24-hour picket has been main- 
tained in Grosvenor Square since the tests 
began. On Thursday, May 3, campaigners 
were asked to go to the Square wearing 
black sashes as a reminder of the children 
and adults who would die as a result of the 
tests. The picket, which is being organised 
jointly by London Region CND and Com- 
mittee of 100, is continuing over the week- 
end. 


A sit-down was also organised in North- 
ampton to protest against the resumption of 
tests. A large crowd looked on when a 
group of campaigners marched from the 
Garden of Remembrance, where they had 
been inolding a vigil, to Wood Hill and sat 
on the pavement. At one point the on- 
lookers jamming the street stopped the 
traffic. The demonstration ended when 18 


preparing the ‘Everyman’ 


Ed Lazar and Barton Stone, who took part 
in the March to Moscow last year, are now 
back in San Francisco, where the March 
started, working on the Christmas Island 
protest voyage also being organised by the 
Committee for Non-Violent Action. A 
workshop has been found where the boat 
can be built, In order to save time the hull 
has already been bought. The boat, known 
as “ Everyman,” should be ready to sail by 
mid-May, reaching the test area in the first 
few days of June. CNVA is still looking 
for a skipper for the boat. 

Beer barrels placed along the road between 
Slough and Uxbridge by Oxfam to raise 
money for Danilo Dolci’s work in Sicily 
and the Rev. Michael Scott’s agricultural 
project in Tanganyika contained £261 at 
the final count. Much of the money was in 
half-crowns and notes, 


Leonard Bird has been elected to the Chair- 
manship of the Peace Pledge Union, it was 
announced at their annual meeting last 
week-end. The meeting endorsed a pro- 
posal for launching a _ youth section, 
assured its support for the World Peace 
Brigade, and accepted as part of its pro- 
gramme “ constructive work with others for 
the removal of injustice and suffering.” 
Ruth Fry who, frail in health, travelled 
three times across famine stricken Russia 
in the "twenties to help organise 900 village 
feeding points, died last week in London at 
the age of 83. 

She was treasurer of the War Resisters’ 


International from 1936 to 1947. Among 
her many writings, Victories Without 
Violence has been published in many 
languages and _ editions since it first 


appeared in 1939. 


members of Northampton YCND and the 
Direct Action for Peace Group were car- 
tied by police into waiting vans. They 
appeared in court on Thursday, May 3. 
An overnight vigil at Northampton’s War 
Memorial was held by the YCND before 
the sit-down. A correspondent in North- 
ampton writes that the group holding the 
vigil were attacked by a gang of youths 
who hit them with their banners. Nicholas 
Mitchell, who is 18 years old, had a heavy 
banner smashed over his head. None of 
the demonstrators resisted or retaliated. 
Token industrial action against the tests is 
planned in Manchester and on Merseyside. 
Eight hundred workers at Petrochemicals, 
Carrington, on the edge of Manchester, 
voted by an overwhelming majority for a 
token stoppage on Monday, May 14, after 
listening to Pat Arrowsmith at a Junch hour 
meeting on the site last Friday. The meet- 
ing was also addressed by Frank Allaun, 
MP for Salford East, and a local trade 
unionist. Members from six unions took 
part in the meeting. 

A similar decision was taken at a meeting 
of building workers on the Fords’ site in 
Liverpool two days earlier. Pat Arrow- 
smith, who is working for Liverpool] CND, 
told Peace News that the stoppages may be 
co-ordinated through the Merseyside CND 
trade union committee. 

About 70 dockers left work on Monday to 
come to the court where Pat Arrowsmith 
was on trial. She had been arrested for 
“obstruction” after speaking at a dock 


gate meeting three weeks ago. Eight dock- 
ers and joiners are appearing as witnesses 
for her, and a local JP. The trial went on 
so long that one of the magistrates, who 
is a doctor, had to leave to see a patient, 
and the trial was adjourned until next 
Monday. 


President Nkrumah of Ghana has replied 
to Bertrand Russell’s cabled request to send 
a ship into the Pacific testing area to pre- 
vent the United States carrying on with the 
tests, “that the suggestion to send ships to 
the tests area could have been a form of 
positive action which the non-aligned states 
might well have considered.” But the cable 
goes on to say that unfortunately it is too 
Jate to take such action, and _ stresses 
Ghana’s belief in the need to solve the 
problem through negotiation and to sup- 
port the efforts of the non-aligned powers 
at Geneva. 


Bertrand Russell sent his cable urging 
governments to send their navies and ship- 
ping fleets into the waters near Christmas 
Island two weeks ago; cables were sent to 
the heads of governments of Ghana, India, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Sweden, Mexico and 
Brazil. President Tito’s reply was sent by 
special messenger from the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy to Bertrand Russell’s home in North 
Wales last Friday, but the reply had not 
been made public when Peace News went 


to press. Mr, Nehru sent a cable asking 
for clarification of Bertrand  Russell’s 
request, 


poor old Joe 


“Did you hear about Joe? Haven't you 
noticed? H’s dropped right out of the 
picture. It’s a shame, really, Nice steady 
responsible chap. Quite infiuential in the 
district, member of the County Council, 
next in line for an Alderman , . . and 
then he had to go off his rocker like that. 
“You didn’t hear? Oh, yes, well... 
you remember that nut case they had to 
execute? The one who fancied himself a 
sort of king? That's right. He was a 
carpenter, really. Of course, he asked for 
what he got. Quite irresponsible. I mean 
to say ... telling the Government what 
they ought to do! They know what they’re 
doing, don’t they? Stands to reason. 
They’re educated, cultured people. Then 
up comes this carpenter . . . well... 
you only had to look at the sort of people 
he attracted. Beards, sandals . .. and all. 
Weird types. Shady reputations, too, some 
of them. 


“ Anyway, they put this fellow out of the 
way .. . and then Joe went right round 
the bend! What did he do? He went and 
got custody of the body, and gave it a 
decent burial. Well, 1 mean, that for a 
start put paid to his place with the alder- 
men. But that wasn’t all. There was all 
that funny business about the man’s body 
disappearing, And of course, Joe having 
custody of it... well . .. it put the 
EE OS 


civil disobedience 


the second year 
Robert Bolt AlanLovell Chris Farley 


Monday May 7 7 30 pm Conway Hall Red Lion Square WC1 


Greenham Common 
U.S. Air Force Base, Berkshire 


The entrances will be blocked for 24 hours 


whole County Council in a very awkward 
position. 

“Joe? He did have the sense to resign. 
Which was just as well. Right down hill he 
went. Yes. Got mixed up with that weird 
lot. Went around campaigning, speaking at 
meetings, marching about. Seemed to lose 
all his sense of responsibility, Of course, 
we had to drop him from the Arimathea 
Country Club. Then he left the country. 
I did hear he was off to some savage island 
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in the north. Place called Britain. Went 
off waving a wine cup, like it was a piece 
of Temple plate, That carpenter had used 
it the night before he went to the gallows. 
Yes, Very sad. Poor old Joe!” Joseph 
of Arimathea had to leave a lot of wealth 
behind him. Just as a newspaper like this 
one has to turn its back on the sources of 
income available to papers which serve the 
landed gentry who stayed in Arimathea. 
But what support could be more appro- 
priate than the willing gifts of kindred souls 
who have noticed that life lies beyond the 
Country Club ? 

One way of paying tribute to a brave man 
who scorned social ostracism for a cause 
that was wholly vital, is to toss what you 
can spare into the editorial hat. Thank you. 


JACK SHEPPARD. 


non-violent civil disobedience June 23/4 


A national Committee of 100 demonstration organised in the Oxford region 


Further details from The Oxford Committee of 100, 
22 Waterperry, Oxford. Please help us now to pay for this demonstration. If you can provide transport from 
nearby centres to Greenham Common, let us know at once. 
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